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Wayne, twenty. And this is not all ; the changes are rung on 
almost every name with the suffixes ville, field, burgh, and others. 
Thus we have Waynesville Waynesburgh, Waynesfield ; Jack- 
sonville, Jacksonburgh ; Franklinton. And then comes the pre- 
fix New, as New Liberty, New Madison, New Salem. A more 
deplorable confusion of names could hardly be imagined. It not 
unfrequently happens, indeed, that two adjoining counties have 
each a town of the same name, and bordering upon the same 
line ; thus, you have but a single step to take from 3Iadison in 
Franklin county to Madison in Pickaway county, these two towns 
being separated only by a line ; and so of others. The legisla- 
ture of Ohio could not do a wiser thing, than to appoint a com- 
mittee of ingenious men to devise as many distinct names, as 
there are separate towns in the state, and then to let them be as- 
signed by lot. This would require no great stretch of invention 
on the part of the said committee, and the benefit hereafter would 
be incalculable. 



3. — The Harvest Festival, with other Poems. By F. S. II. 
18mo. pp. 79. Boston. True & Greene. 

Notwithstanding the weeds sprinkled amongst these flowers, 
and notwithstanding an unnatural and inexcusable contempt, 
which the author entertains for a most laudable, painstaking, and 
responsible class of individuals, videlicet, reviewers, which we 
regret to perceive, but which time will doubtless correct in a 
young man ; notwithstanding these things, we say, he so com- 
bines a flow of numbers, often melodious, and a luxuriance of 
fancy, elegant though unpruned, with a delicate perception of 
whatever is beautiffll in nature, that we cannot but hail him, as 
one of that favored, but melancholy brotherhood, whose aspira- 
tions are ' beyond the visible diurnal sphere,' whose thoughts and 
desires do not seek the world so much, as, in his own language, 
they seek 

' the melody among the leaves 
Of the green woods,' 

and the brooks, as they 

' Go murmuring on, bathing the roots of flowers, 
And making music in their fine spun threads.' 

The ' Harvest Festival,' the longest poem in this collection, 
possesses merit, and, what is better, gives promise of dramatic 
excellence. Where the author intends to be familiar, his Ian- 
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guage is simple and colloquial, and where the subject requires it, 
he becomes elevated and energetic. We cannot say, however, 
that this poem seems to us the best specimen of his talents. From 
the smaller pieces, some of which are very spirited, and others of 
a more fanciful cast, we have selected the following verses, which 
struck us as very simple and pretty, and on the whole a fair in- 
stance of his skill in song writing. 

' O yes ! our forest home is sweet, 

Its sylvan bowers I love, 
'T is like some fairy's cool retreat, 

Or glen where sprites might rove ; — 
And through the greenwood lattice streams 

The starry radiance of the sky, 
And on each sleeping wild flower beams 

Like Love o'er Beauty's soft fring'd eye. 

Then when the fresh breeze blows aside 

The misty veil of morn, 
And tints like blushes of a bride, 

Her virgin cheek adorn, 
We haste where gushing fountains play, 

Or where the silver brook glides by, 
And laugh the joyous hours away, 

In the light of Beauty's sunny eye.' p. 34. 

We might select others equally good, but must hasten to no- 
tice some short sketches, entitled ' Dreams,' in which our author, 
with a graphic pencil, has drawn portraits of several of the most 
celebrated amongst our own poets, with such force and keeping, 
that a glance serves to distinguish them. The following sketch 
of one of our sweetest bards, we like extremely. 

' A little further on 
There was a goodly grove, and one sat there 
With brow uncover'd, and his bosom bared, 
Enjoying the cool breeze that was among 
" The green and stirring branches." As he look'd 
Upon the scene around him — at the rocks 
O'ergrown with moss — the old uprooted tree 
Stretch'd o'er the brook, and at the rivulet 
Leaping in gladness down the steep — his soul 
Seem'd full of thankfulness to Him who made 
Such quiet haunts for man. Nature, methought, 
Had taught him her own mellow murmurings, 
And in her language, he spake of the groves, 
God's earliest temples, — of the worshippers, 
That in them first bow'd down in prayer, and built 
Their rustic altars, and upon them heap'd 
The first fruits of the earth — and the firstborn 
Of all their flocks.' pp. 64, 65. 

vol.. xxiii. — no. 53. 59 
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The concluding lines of ' Dreams,' are descriptive, and allude 
sadly and feelingly enough to the uncertainty of literary distinc- 
tion and rewards. It is of poets he is speaking. 

' This group seem'd numberless, — and some there were 
Who rav'd most loudly, and they swore that they 
Would heave the earth from her old resting place, 
Scoop oceans up — stop each volcano's mouth, 
And sink the mountains in some horrid cave, 
If she would give one smile for all their pains. 
Others were forming projects how to twist 
The moonbeams into necklaces, to deck 
Some fair one — or to rob the comet's train 
To twine 'mid her dark hair — or cull the stars 
For spangles to her girdle — or to bring 
The breezes of Arabia, to perfume 
Her bower ; — and one had made a vow 
To mount astride the billows, when the storm 
Was heaving them to heaven, and tear away 
The broad, blue curtain of the sky, because 
Its color rivall'd his fair Delia's eye. 
And when at length a flashing crown was hung 
Far in the distance, every eye was turn'd, 
And firm intent to win it, seem'd t' impress 
Each mind. But a low breathing in the air, 
Unheard by them, came o'er my list'ning ear ; 
Ye seek the tvreath of Fame ; — toil on — toil on ; 
When ye are low, perhaps they 'It bring its flowers, 
And strew them carelessly upon your graves.' 

Aristotle says somewhere, that ' all men of parts are melancholy.' 
Poets, indeed are proverbially sad, and eminent writers have said 
much to prove this temperament constitutional. We are half in- 
clined to believe it is so. The poet's feelings are deeper than 
other men's. His associations are wider ; the rich glow of a sum- 
mer evening, beautiful in the sight of all, and pregnant with 
pleasureable emotion to most, may be to him a fruitful source of 
tears; the mountain crag, and the sublime but dreary scenery of 
nature, may perhaps bring him back to the wild and desolate 
waste of his own mind. Yet may his heart be pure and child- 
like, and his thoughts innocent ; for imagination will sometimes 
rear ruinous fabrics, amidst scenes of fertile and cultivated lux- 
uriance. Unwilling, indeed, should we be to think, that this was 
the tendency of our author's mind, and yet some of his finest 
productions are shaded by a tinge of melancholy. 

We might, were we so disposed, detect errors in this volume, 
of false rhyme and quantity, 

As where 's that palace whereinto foul things 
Sometimes intrude not ? 
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Some of these are evidently typographical, others quite as 
clearly result from the author's own carelessness. The following 
line does not contain syllables enough, 

' The gigantic rocks that look as firm ; ' 
and in this, 

' The green luxuriance of Spring sparkled,' 

the measure requires the accent to bear on the last rather than 
the first syllable of the concluding word. 

With these remarks we must dismiss the volume, pleased with 
our author's first attempt and glad to say to him, Made virtute. 



4. — A Chronological History of New England, in the form of 
Annals ; being a summary and exact Account of the most 
material Transactions and Occurrences relating to this 
Country, in the Order of Time wherein they happened ; with 
an Introduction containing a brief Epitome of the most con- 
siderable Transactions and Events abroad, from the Crea- 
tion. By Thomas Prince, M. A. Boston, 1736. A new 
edition. 1826. Cummings, Hilliard, & Co. 8vo. pp. 439. 

This very elaborate and useful history is now for the first time 
published in a uniform edition. It was the misfortune of the 
learned author to live at a period, when the country was too poor, 
and the patronage bestowed on literary labors too limited, to en- 
able him to proceed in the publication according to his original 
design. The first volume, was published, in duodecimo, in the 
year 1736, embracing what is contained in the first three hun- 
dred and sixteen pages of the present volume. It is much to be 
regretted that the sale of the volume was not sufficient to en- 
courage him to proceed immediately in the work. For want of 
due encouragement, it was delayed for nearly twenty years, when, 
in 1755, three pamphlet numbers, of thirty two pages each, ap- 
peared, in continuation of the work. In 1758 the author died, 
leaving the work unfinished. 

The Reverend Thomas Prince was a native of Middleborough. 
in the County of Plymouth, and was graduated at Harvard Col- 
lege in 1707. His curiosity was early excited to inquire minutely 
into the history of the country ; and before he left college he had 
begun to form a collection of all such books, pamphlets, and manu- 
scripts, coming within his reach, as tended to illustrate the 
object of his research. He afterwards travelled several years in 
Europe, during which time he prosecuted his favorite inquirv. 



